ON  HUMOUR AND  SATIRE

yhy have we no up-to-date guide to it from the hand
>f Mr. Arnold Bennett?

Assuredly this neglect is not due to any want of
ntrinsic importance. For humour, frown upon it
is you will, is nothing less than a fresh window of
;he soul. Through that window we see, not indeed
i different world, but the familiar world of our ex-
perience distorted as if by the magic of some tricksy
sprite. It is a plate-glass window, which turns all our
earnest, toiling fellow-mortals into figures of fun. If
a man awoke to it of a sudden, it would be an en-
lightenment of his vision no less real than if a man
who had hitherto seen life only in black and grey
should be suddenly gifted with the experience of
colour. More, even, than this; the sense of humour
is a man's inseparable playmate; allowing him, for
better or worse, no solitude anywhere. In crowded
railway-carriages, in the lonely watches of a sleepless
night, even in the dentist's chair, the sense of humour
is at your side, full of elfin suggestions. Do you go
to Church? He will patter up the aisle alongside of
you, never more at home, never more alert, than
when the spacious silences of worship and the solemn
purple of prelates enjoins reverence. I could become
lyrical, if I had time, over the sense of humour, what
it cloes for men and how it undoes them, what com-
fort lies in its companionship, and what menace.
Enough to say that if I had the writing of an encyclo-
paedia the humming-birds should be made to look
foolish.

Humour has been treated, perhaps, twice in litera-
ture; once in the preface to Meredith's Egoist, and
once in Mr. Chesterton's book, The Napoleon of
Notting Hill. What it is still remains a mystery,
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